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ABSTRACT 

The newsletter describes two projects of the Teaching 
Research Infant and Ch:id Center (Oregon) which are developing 
assessment systems for use with severely emotionally disturbed (SED) 
adolescents. The first project focuses on job-related social behavior 
while the second project addresses social behavior in community 
settings. An introductory section considers the definition and 
characteristics of adolescents with severe emotional disturbances. 
The second section discusses the concept of social skills and 
describes the Behavioral Analytic Model of Test Development, the 
development procedure used for both projects. The third section 
reviews completed activities, while the final section notes 
activities planned for both projects as well as related projects. 
Most of the completed work relates to the first project and has 
included interviews with 58 SED adolescents as well as 11 work 
trainers and 12 employers; from these questions, a list of 
representative social problems experienced on the job was developed. 
Currently, groups of professionals and employers are rating the 
responses in terms of their effectiveness in resolving specific 
social problems. The basic four-steps of the model will be replicated 
in developing the assessment battery for the second project. Includes 
44 references. (DB) 
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PREPARED BY THE STAFF OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Teaching Research, Monmouth, Oregon 97361 Vol. XVIIi, No. 3, September 1999 

The purpose of this newsletter is to share with you our activities and projects. Each Issue features a dlfferem project or activity. This Issue descrffc^s 
Assessing the Transition-Related Social Behavior of Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescents and was prepared by Michael BjINs. 

A (ist of our demofistration sites and those who manage them follows: 

Servioes for Persons with Moderate and Severe Handicaps . 
Classroom Supervisor: Torry Templeman 
Parent Training Clinic: Carol Bunse 
Toddler Program: Kim Udell 
Child Development Center Director: Torn Udeil 
Head Teachers: Pam Deardorff, Pam Carroll 

Associate Teachers: Dawn Farnsworth. Qaynor Makanui, Claudia Austin-Prevost, & Cassandra Kroeker 
Qassroom Assistartts: Doris Maraunrre. ^fe^issa Locke, C'md^ Brown and Nancy Albritton 
Training Staff: Torry Templeman, Carol Bunse, Joyce Peters, Gary Qiawnapp, Lorl Doede 

Supported Work Training for Adults: Kirk Hendrfckeon, Grady Byrd, Miriam WaintrufJ? J<*n Gallagher, Adrlenne Bonosovich 
Residemial Supervisor: Bud Fredericks 

Group Home for Adolescents with Severe Handicaps. Polk County: Eric Karllnger 

Group Home for Adults with profound Handicaps, Clackamas County: Margie Funkhouser 

Group Home for Adults who are Medically Fragile: Margaret Gearhart permission to reproduce this 

» Marion County Children's Piteject: Evelyn Ferris material has Been granted by 

Training for Residential Care Staff: Constance Lehman 



Servibes for Students with Severe Emotional Disturbances ^ w 

Classroom and Vocational Supervisor^ Vicki Evans - — ' - ^^ — • 

High School Resource Room, Salem Public Schools* Maralee Karlirtger 

Training in Classroom Services: Vicki Evans ^ TO the educational RESOURCES 

Vocational Program for Adolescents, Marion County: Pat Farley ^ information CENTER (ERtC) 

Residential Supervisor. OebbI Kraus 

Group Home and Apartments for Adolescents. Marion County: Kerrf Johnson, Kelly Knechtel. Jacque Edinger 

Foster Parent Training: Debbi Kraus 
Vocational Program fot Young Adults With Serious Emotional Problems: Constance Lehman. Jan#t Corbett, Kathleen Paris 
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This newsletter describes two projects that are now being delivery models for transition, vocational preparation and independent 
conducted By Dr Michael Bullis and Or H,D, Bud Fredericks to develop ^ living skills. Thus, these two research projects represent a distinct 

assessment systems for use with seriously emotionally disturbed (SED) departure from previous work. By the s&me token these Invtstigaiions 

adolescents. The first project was funded through the 198M988 Field are complementary to our model demonstration programs, and signal 

^ Initiated Research competition sponsored through the federal office of important growth and expansion in this critical, and retatively 

V Special Education programs and focuses on job-related social behavior unattended to. area. 

^ 0ullis & Fredericks. 1988). The second project was funded through the 

Q tam^ efW^toompetiHon in tS88-l989 and addresses social behavkjr in The document begins wrth an Introduction to the content area In 

communHy settings (Butns. t989). Although staff at ^aching Research the second section the concept of social skitts is discussed and the 

have wonpd extens^e^y with this population for almost 10 years {eg. Behavioral Analytic Model of Tfest Development iObim^ & D'Zurllla 

^J Frederrci<$ & Nlshloka-Evan^. 1987; Nlshloka-Evans. 1988), this effort 1969). the development procedure adopted lor bMh prpfects. Is 

has dealt predominantly with the development of exemplary sen^ice described. In the third sejrtlon the work completed to d«^ is reviewed 
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The newslettef concludes with a description cf activities planned for 
both of these investigations, as well as a discussion of related pFojelns 
wd hope to conduct in the future. 

IfltfO tfl l Ot tOO 

Adolescents who are considered as SED are arguably most 
underserved and underresearched group in the fteld of special 
education (Butiis. Bull. & Johnson, in press; Rnk & Kokaska, 1983; 
Nelson & Kauffman, 1977; Scruggs &Mastropl6ri. 1985). This absence 
of information is indeed unfortunate, as se/eral recent studies 
document that members of this population tend to drop out of school; 
experience a hfgh rate of unemployment; If employed, they work at 
menial lobs with little hope for upward mobility; many encounter 
problems with the criminal justice system upon leaving school; and 
after leaving school few receive assistance from community agencies 
(eg. vocational rehabilitation) (Sutler-Nalln & Padilla. 1989; Edgar & 
Levlne. 1987; Kortering & Edgar, 1988; fVeet, Meadows, Levine. & 
Edgar. 1988; Wagner & Shaver. 1989) Of course, as part of the federal 
transition initiative (Will, 1984), there has been growing anentlon paid 
to the vocational preparation of these persons (Bullis & Gaylord-Ross. 
in press). However, there has been virtually no research directed at the 
community integration and independent living skills of SED adolescents 
(Quay. 1989). 

By definition, students who are considered as SED are socially 
deficient. Thus, it is not surprising that vocational and independent 
living problems encountered by these persons are due primarily to 
social Interaction skill deficits (Cook. Solomon. & Mock, 1988; Griffiths. 
1974. 1983; Hursh. 1983; Parker & Asher, 1387; W&tts, 1978). 
Consequently, for secondary/transition programs for SED students to 
be effective, they must emphasize social skill preparation for work and 
community environments. To focus such Interventions, it Is critical that 
the student's social skill deficfts and s^'engths be accurately described. 
To our knowledge, though, there am no psychometrically strong 
measures of these skills designed for SED adolescents for use by 
educational professionals. Further, traditional psychometric procedures 
(e g,, lO. objective and projective personality instruments) yield little in 
the way of practical information on SED adolescent's social skills in 
work or independent living settings. Cohen and Anthony (1984) 
conducted an extensive review of the psychiatric literature (p. 86^) on 
the relationship of psychometric data to rehabilitation outcomes They 
concluded that 



This section provides definitions of terms used in this newsletter 
and our projects, as well as a discussion of the conceptual 
underpinnings of social behavior. The second action reviews the 
Behavioral Analytic Model of test development (Goldfried & D*Zurllia» 
1969) that guides the research activities. 

To underetand any dl^^n of social skills It le incumbent to first 
define terms used commonly in this subject area. Social InteracMons 
or social situatons are events where two or more people must InterMi 
to excharrge information, solve a problem, or decide something. Sodai 
competence is described by McFall (1982, p. 12) as "a general 
avaluattve tei m referring to the quality or adequacy of a person's overall 
performance In a particular task". Further, this competence Involves a 
general classification of the individual In that a significant other, or 
judge, decides whether the person Is or is not competent based on 
some ty(^ of criteria. Social skills are discrete behaviors that allow an 
individual to perform competently In problematic social situations 
(McFail. 1^). One is viewed as competent, when some aggregate of 
an individual's social skills Is judged by a signlfioant other n 
competent. Finally, tecial competence for transition involves SMially 
acceptable behavior in both work and community living settings 
(Halpern, 1985; Will, 1984). Given the situational determinates of 
behavior, it should be clear that social skills In one setting may not 
generalize to another. Stated othenwlse. one may be socially competent 
at work but not In the immunity. 

Beyond these discrete definitions. It is also necessary to have a 
fundamental awareness of the three "building blocks" of ^ial behavior 
for SED youth. Rrst. modem social learning theory embraces both 
cognitive and performance components (Bandura. 1977). a feature that 
has been diecussed and adopted by experts on social behavior 
(D'Zurilla. 1986; Kelly, 1979; Meiohenbaum, 1977). A necessary 
prerequisite on which to base estimates of social competent, is 
knowledge of how to behave in particular problem situations (Bellack, 
Hersen, & Turner, 1979; 1980). Simply, in order to emit the proper 
social skill in a problematic situation one must know how to behave. 
Thus, the starting point in the social assessment process must begin 
with the meacurement of the person's knowledge or awareness of how 
to behave Irt social situations. 



1. Measures of psychiatric symptoms do not predict vocational 
rehabilitation outcome; 

2 The psychiatric diagnosis does not predict vocational 
rehabilitation outcome; 

3 Measures of psychiatric symptoms do not correlate with the 
psychiatncally disabled person's skills; 

4. Measures of skills do predict vocational rehabilitation 
outcomes. 

H follows that it \s necessary to develop assessment instruments to 
structure transition training. To have true utility in the applied setting, 
assessment data must be directly related to the intervention process 
(e.g , Hayes. Nelson. Barrett. 1987; Reschley. 1988; Salvia & Ysseldyke. 
1987) and be anchored \n the content that is to be taught (Unehan. 
1980). Unless we know what specific problems to address when 
teaching SED students how to behave, we may not focus on issues that 
are. in fact, encountered and/or Important (Freedman. Donahoe. 
Rosenthal. Schlundt, & McFall. 1978; Gaffney & McFall, 1981; McFad, 
1982; P^mano & Bellack. 1980; Strain. 1982; Given the absence of 
Information on the work and comnrunity-based social behaviors of SED 
adolescents, it should be clear that any material development effort of 
this type must first delineate the content of the skills to be assessed 
and ultimately trained. For our new projects, then, it was essential that 
we first gain a handle on the exact parameters of the job-related and 
community-based social problems and behaviors encountered by these 
persons. 
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Second, while an individual must know how to behave, s/he must 
also emit the correct behavior or perform the correct social skill In 
response to the problematic situation to be judged as socially 
competent. To illustrate, it does little good for an individual to know 
what to do in a particular situation^ but be unable for whatever reason 
to perform the appropriate social skill. As there ift not a linear 
relationship between knowledge and performance, i.e.. just because 
one may know how to behave does not necessarily mean he or she will 
be have fn the correct manner, it is crucial to assess social skill 
performance as well as knowledge. Generally, this assessment Is 
accomplished through the completion of a third party rating scale of 
the Indivifiuaf's behavior or competence in the area of concern by a 
third party who is familiar with his or her behavioral skills in the target 
S3ttings (in this case vocational and community environments) (Bellack 
& Hersen. 1988). 

A third key component of social behavior relates to the 
classification of behavioral problems. SED adolescents can be broadly 
classified into two groups: Internaiizers and externallzers (Achenbach 
& Edeibrock, 1979; Gresham, 1985; Ross. 1980). Internalizing problems 
are focused at the individual (eg., anxiety, depression) and externalising 
problems are directed outwardly (eg., conduct disorders, violence), ft 
may well be that persons who fall into one as compared to the other of 
these categories will manifest different social skill profiles and patterns. 
It also is possible that social competence in community settings wilt be 
empirically different for these two groups of subjects, indicating that 
training interventions for these respective groups would vary. 



From this foundation, wt estabtithed four ^^ssumpttond to guid* th» 
devrtopmwt of the measures produoed in the two projocte. First, in 
order to assess social problems faced by these .Vidivfduale in 
community settings, ft necewa/y to include situational aspects of 
these problems. Statwl differently, antecedent ©vents and 
environmental stimuli assodated with problematic swial behavior In 
both work and community settings must t» specified In order to 
measure social competerice accurately. Numerous studies poim to the 
importance of the environment In determining ^al behavior (e.g., 
Argyle & Little, 1972; McFall. 1582). Thus, brief descriptions of 
behavioral pro^?»ems, without being placed within an environmental 
context (e.g.. John was abush^ to his roomntate). are of fittie value in 
assessing social interactions, instead, a more cx^mprehensive 
description of the sociaf situation is necessary to explicate and 
understand the problem (e.g.. John was abusive to his roommate after 
his roommate stole his shirt). 

S^nd, content information used In developing the assesenrtent 
instruments should be derived directly from persons witf> SEO 
whenever possible. These indlviduids have a unique and socially valid 
view of what happens to them in community settings. Input obtained 
from them, then, will have a high degree of realism and lead to the 
development of a relevant, socially valid measure. Also, involving thew 
persons in the development of materlafs that ultimately will be used 
wK\ them is appealing from an ethical standpoint. Such participation 
Is analogous to having students with disabilities participate In 
developing lEPs. 

Thirds in establishing standards of correctness for a measure of 
social comi^tence in work and community environments, data must t>e 
obtained from the primary judges of such behavior - secondary 
teachers, parents, caregivers, employers, and mental health 
professionals. 

Fourth, instruments that are available currently are either not 
designed spedfically for students with SED. are Impractical for use by 
practitioners, do not focus on the community setting, or possess 
unacceptable psychometric characteristics (e.g.. reliability and validity 
data). As inadequacies In these test properties can yield Inac^rate 
and misleading results, it Is Imperative that the measures developed In 
these projects be constructed in such a way as to possess strong 
psychometric features and bB practical for general use. 

Behavtoffal Ariatvtte Modal 

in line with the at>ove assumptions, we adopted the Behavioral 
Analytic Model of Test O>nstruetion ((Soldfried & D'Zurllla. 19G9) to 
guide the development of tiie measures. The approach calls for the 
detailed analysis of social problems and behavior In tt>e environment 
of concern and the active participation of both SED adolescents and 
experts in the service delivery field. The Behavioral Analytic Mode! 
consists of four distinct and sequential stages ti^at build upon one 
another. 

1. Situational Analys es - In this phase social problems In the 
community environment are identified by persons with SED and 
professl'jnals/service providers. In a very real sense this step is tiie 
cont«>nt analysis of social probif ,ns experienced in the community by 
members of the target population. Problematic situations identified 
here may eventually become tiie stems of the test items In the final 
forms of the measures. 

2. Respons:^ Enumeration - In this step, wide variety of possible 
behavior responses to the social problems identified in the Situational 
Anafysie are generated by SED adolescents. These responses reflect 
actus: behavioral responses ti^at memk>ers of the target population 
could do ^n such problematic situations* These responses may become 
response options \o test Items In tiie finai forms of the measures. 

3. Response Evaluation - The responses to tiie problematic 
situations generated In the proceeding stage are evaluated by "expert' 



Judges In each of the criterion Mttings (l^e., vocational and community- 
ba»d) such as secondary teachers, work experience coordinators, 
caregivers, and mental heaRh protomlonaiSt In terms of tiielr 
effectiveness in resoMng ttie rrapective sodat problem. These 
evaluations lead to the scaling of behavioral responses to each of the 
social problems. Thus. It is possible te> assign a score to verbal and 
t>ehavioral responses to a rodal problem. 

4. Development of the Measures - The data from tiie first ttiree 
steps are incorporated Into two distinct asses^ent formats: a 
knowtedge4»sed test mat to be administered orally to Individual SED 
addemnts and a rating scale to tie complete by third party raters. 
The measures are standardized, and rellabiilty Indict and initial validity 
data established. 

At this |K>lnt we are In tne second year of tiie project on Job-related 
so(^ skill assesenrtent and in the first year of the project on 
community-based aodal aidU a^mment. The bulk of tiie activities 
conducted tiius far. then, relate to tfte first project and win be described 
here. As we are only now completing ti^e first eti^je of tiie pn;)ject on 
oommunlty4)ased social behavior (Situational Analysis) there Is Uttie to 
report The reader should note tiiat the procedures followed In Uie 
project on job^ated behavior paraltel those used to develop tiie 
measures of communlty-bas^ social behavior. 

As dMcrlbed above, the primary intent of the vocational project Is 
to develop both knowledge«t)ased and perfomiance-based measures 
of job-related eodai behavior for SED adolescents and young adults. 
Thus, a major focus of the Initial part of this research effort has been 
to Identify and describe the specific social problems experienced in tiie 
work place by members of this population (tire Situational Analysis 
stage). To gain such information it was decided to conduct extensive 
Ir^'^rvtews with memt>ers of each respondent group. A^rdlngly . ttiree 
stiirctured Interview pro^ools were devek>ped to be administered to 
SED students, work trainers, and employers. Each protocol consisted 
of 16 questions repnmnting tiie tiiree broad areas of |ob*related social 
behavhK noted previously (supervisor relations. co*worker relations, and 
disruptive behaviors). Each of tiie questions across interview forms 
were similar fn content and purpose (tiie content focus of these 
questions are presented In Figure t), but ttiat were worded differentiy 
for each audience. The questions were posed sequentially, witii all 
responses t>elng recorded by the Intenrfewer In tiie fomi of a short 
vignette. The Inten4ews e^ took roughly 45 to 60 minutes to 
complete. 

Fifty eight SED adolescents wfth competitive work experience. 11 
work trainers, and 12 employers and co-workers were administered tiie 
Intervl^A^. The number of wdal problems generated under tiie 
questions ranged In frequency across questions from 31 to 1 17. witii a 
total of over 1100 sodal problems generated aox>ss all 16 areas of 
questioning. Examples of tiirM of tiie social problem vignettes that 
were generated are presented In Rgure 2. 

Next, tills initial list of problems was reviewed and edited to create 
a representative sampling of social problems SED adofescems 
experience In Job settings. This list forms the content foundation and 
blueprint for tiie rest of the project. Problems were examined to 
identify duplicates, issues that didnl fit under particular subject areas, 
or tiiat were not social problems (eg., related to work performance or 
work adjustment). In reviewing tiie social problems listed under each 
of the 16 questions, or content domains, It became dear tiiat the 
profcriems in ea^ domain could be ca^orlzed further Into clusters of 
problems or subdomalns* For each question naturally appearing 
subdomains of similar content were Identified by project staff. After tills 
was aocomplishedi each social problem on tiie edited list was coded 
by project staff aooording to tiie major domains and tiie subdomains. 
Thus, each vignette was categorized under a major area (domain) of 
job-related social problema and further still wtthln a more speclflc-yet 
relatod-category of similar problems (subdomains). The Inter-judge 
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1. Acceptlno criticism or correotion from a work supervisor 

2. Requesting help 

3. Following instructions 

4. OuittinB a job 

5. Taking time off 

6. Working as fast as co-worl;srs 

7. Talking to a supervisor at>out a problem 

8. Working with a co-worker to ramplete a job 

9. Dealing with teasing or provoking from (^-workers 
to. Personar concerns 

11. Making friends with CO- /'/orkers 

12. Talking with a co-workur about their behavior 
13- Being talked to a cu-worker about a problem 

14. Rghtlng 

15. Stealing and lyring 

16. Dating 

Figure 1. Ccmmt of imefvttw Quettkms 



• Grant was hired to be a mechanic in an automobile repair 
shop, but ail he was allowed to do was clean-up. He went In 
to work on his birthday hoping that on ^at day he would be 
allowed to do mechanical work. He was very disappointed 
when he realized he was to do clean-up again. 

• Tina worked with a co-worker who continually made fun of her 
and called her names. Tina tried to Ignore the girl, but finatty 
had enough and asked her to please stop. The co-worker 
laughed and said "I won't stop, you're too much fun to give s 
to- 

• John worked on an assembly line with his boss. The boss 
was unable to finish a task so John leaned over and did it for 
him saying "A f Idiot could do that right " 

Figure 2. Examptoe of SoQiai Pvobtonte 



reliability of categorization of the social problems, based on calculation 
of Ebef's Intractass Correlation Coefficient for each of the 13 questions 
and sub domains, ranged from .70 to .90. These results indicate 
adequate agreement among the raters and support the notion that the 
tnltlaf content framework is a valid, albeit preliminary, categorization of 
the kinds of social problems SED adolescents experience in the 
vocational arena. An example of the content structure of one of the 16 
questions is presented in Rgure 3. 

1 Question #3: Foliowing instructions 

A Incomplete training or Instructions provided. 

B Order conflicts with subject's personal plans. 

C Several instructions given, subject canH understand or follow. 

D. ' ' uctlons given in a negative or abusive fashion by the boss. 

E. Legitlnp*>'.e Instructions, subject does not comply. 

Rgursa Content Stmcture 

The list of problems generated In the previous steps are 
comprehensive. However, a question tha. must be addressed Is "Are 
these problems relevant only to Oregon?** To answer this issue we are 
In the process of survey'ng over 200 secondary work supervisors acmes 
the country who have experience with SED youth and who are aware 
of the work problems these students experience. A letter describing the 
study was mailed to these sites describing the study, the content 
matrix, and a subset of the specific social problems from the master list 
of ^lal problems . Basically, respondents are asked to rate all of the 
content areas and the problems on two 4 point likert scales pertaining 
to the frequency and importance of the group of problems or the 
specific problems. The notion being that we want to Identify those 
content areas and problems that are Important to the work tenure of 
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SED adolesoents and ^at occur with reasonable frequency. In order 
to be retained on the final content structure or blueprint and the final 
list of social probiemt, tiie probSem must have an average rating of 2.5 
on eadi of the rating scales, tn other words, the problem must be one 
that is important to tfie Moure of worker and that occurs in the work 
place. Problem etaten^nts thirt conform ^is criteria will utilized 
in the rest of the project. 

The purpose tfie seoond step of the Behavioral Analytic model 
(Response Generation) le to generate a number of poeelble solutions 
or respmses to ea^ ^>oial problem from ^e perspective of members 
of the general target audience that reprint a broad range of 
effectiveness-from very effective to very ineffective. Toward this end 
we again interviewed SED adolescents. 

Enentialty. the procedure was one in which an Interviewer met 
individually witii an SED adolescent. A jobfetated statement (those 
problems generated in the Situational An^ysls) were read to the subject 
and the tallowing question was asked - 'If you were In a situation like 
tills, what are all tiie things you oould say or doT* Up to three prompt 
CIs that all you could do?") were given and each response written down 
verbatim by the inteiviewere. tn title a^hrfty we querried SED 
adotemnta to Identify behavtoral reqxmses tiiat reflect tite ao^ kinds 
of behaviors tirese etudente oouht exhibit and eome nondlsabled 
adolMoente to gain pef^)ecti\« on what *eodatly skilled persons" of 
this age group would do In these situations. By Integrating tiie 
responses It was possible to expand tiie lange of eftoctivenesa of tiie 
responses to OKh social problem. We tmervfewed 24 SED/BO students 
and 8 nondlsabled etudente. Stateo otheivyise, three SEWBD studdnts 
and one nondlsabled student responded to each of the problems. An 
example of the responses to one problem situation Is provided In 
Rgure 4. 



Grant was hired to be a mechanic in an automobile repair 
shop, but all he was allowed to do was clean-up. He went in 
to work cm his birthday hoping that on that day he would be 
allowed to do mechanical work. He was very dieappointed 
when he realized he was to do dean-up again. 'If you were 
Grant, and you were in a situation like this, what are all the 
different tilings you could say or do?" 

a. \fMk out 

b. Talk to a co-worker about the problem 

c. Refuse to do tire dean-up that day 

d. Quit 

e. Yell at tite boss about his decision 

f . Talk with the boss about changing tasks 

g. Look for ways to sabotage work in the shop 

Rgure 4« Eiwripie of a Ppobiefn In Rseponee Oenefaiion 



We are just beginning the third phase of the project (Response 
Evaluation) to scale the responses tor effectlvenese. Rrst, a group of 
professionals with exfiwrience in the vocational training of SED 
adolesoents (naeo) will rato each of tiie responses In temns of Its 
effectiveness in resolving a particuta'' problem and then rank order each 
of tiie possible solutions in termi of their respective effectiveness to the 
problem. Next, a national sample of ISOO competitive employers wilt 
be survey to evaluate responses to each problem In terms of its 
effectiveness in resolving tiie specific social problem. 

Data from both efforts will be used to scale possible responses 
from most to leas, effective. For example, a student may not perform 
in the best possible way to a problem but may act In a fashion that is 
moderate In effectiveness* These data wilt allow ue to scale all of the 
responses given in the Response Enumeration phase so that on tiie 
final test forms It will be poa^bie to assess subjects according to what 
they say tiiey would do in a situation (on the knowledge test) or to rato 
their probable performan^ (on the rating scale) and to assign an 



appropriate score. 

Two measures of job^fated social skrris will then tm deveio^ci. 
The first is a knowtedoe test. SED adolescents wlil be read a so^al 
problem and asked what they would do if they were in that situation. 
The response will be rscoded and then s^^red by the inten^iewer 
according to a scale supplied from the Response Evaluation phase. 
The second measure will be a rating scale that will be completed by a 
third f^rty rater on ^e individual to evaluate his or her behavioral 
performance In work settings. The rating scale will consist of 
problematic situations and scaled responses similar to that of the 
knowledge test. Both measures will consist of 50 to 60 soda! problems 
that reflect a content valid sampling of the domain of social problems, 
and their respecthre behavioral responses. The knowledge test will take 
roughly 60 minutes to administer and tiie rating scale will take about 
20 minutes to complete. Given ^e way the test will be constructed It 
wlil be possibJe to compare knowledge and actual performance (are the 
worker's social problems knowledge or performance based?) and to 
conduct profile analyses of the different content areas in which 
problems are manifested (does the worker have more difficulty dealing 
with supervisors or co-workers?). In this way a unified, complementery 
assessment system will be developed that wilt have great practical 
utility to appraiM students social skills, guide training efforts, and 
document the impact of Interventions. 

Ritufe Bffofte 

Over the next two years we will conduct research necessary to 
complete both assessment projects. For the job-related assessment 
project this will mean finalizing the test forms and implementing 
studies designed to produce data on the psychometric characteristics 
of the measures. For the community-based social behavior project we 
will basically replicate the Behavioral Analytic research procedures to 
create a second assessment battery. 

While these instruments will be unique to the field of emotional 
disturbances, and will be important tools for shaping effective 
secondary/transition programs, assessment as an end unto itself is not 
a worthwhile exercise. In order to have true value, assessment must be 
linked to Intervention. Irving to direct and measure the effect of the 
Instruction provided in particular content areas. Thus, in our minds, the 
greatest outcome of these studies has been, and will be, the content 
analysis of work and community social problems. 

Clearly, this Information is fundamental to the purf^se of the 
projects at hand. i.e.. developing tests. The final forms of the measures 
will represent only a sampling of the entire range of content In these 
two broad areas. The taxonomy of social problems, and the individu?J 
problems and their responses not included in the tests, provide an 
equally strong base on which to develop social skills Gaining packages. 
In this way it will ultimately be possible to assess a student to pinpoint 
his/her social skill deficits and strengths* tailor the social skills training 
effort to this unique profrle. and then to re-assess the student to 
measure the impact of the instruction. This goal is one that will take 
time to achieve, but we firmly believe that it fa this type of work that will 
be of greatest benefit in the ongoing effort to prepare seriously 
emotionally disturbed adolescents to work and live successfully in 
society. 
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RECENT WRITINQ AND PRESENTATIONS 

Bud Fredericks • May 3. 1990. Keynote speaker at the State Vocational 
Conference in Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Joyce Peters and '.orry Piazra Templeman - May 25. 1990. 
Presentation at the Strategies for Effective Integration Conference 
in Alberta. Canada. The title of their presentation was "Tracking 
student progress in the integrated preschool: A data collection 
system that works " 

Bill Moore - May. 1990, Presentation at National Para-professfonals 
Conference. Tampa, Rorida. Title of presentation Para- 
protessionals functtonmg as a group member or leader." 

Bill Moore - Received M»d-Vailey Children's Guild annual award for 
Significant contribution and leadership In improving services for 
children with special needs in Oregon. Last year's wmner was 
Governor Neil Goldschmidt and the previous year was Senator 
Frank Ftoberts 

Bill Moore - April. 1990 - Oregon's Early Intervention Model 
Demonstration Projects: Final Report • January 1988-June 1989 
Available from Teaching Research 



MATERMLSUST 

The following is a list of materials developed by Teaching Reseatch 
with prices and publishers from whom they nf>ay be purchased. 

Associated work skills: A manual . The Teaching Research Special 
Eduction Department Staff. Teaching Research Pubtlcatfona, 
Monmouth, Oregon 97361. 1984. $10.00 
Communication with persons who have deaf/btlndness. Teaching 
{^search Publications. Monmouth. Oregon 97361: 
Ray Activities and Emergent Language: Intervention Procedures 

tor Young Children with Deaf/Blindness. $5 25 
Research on the Communication Development of Young Children 

with Oeaf/Blindness. $7.00 
Augmentative Communication for Children with Deaf/Blindnesa: 

Guidelines for Oedsion-Making. $5.25 
Enhancing Interactions totween Service Providers and individuals 

who are Severely Multiply CXsabled: Strategies for Developing 

Non-Symbolic Communioatlon. $7.00 
Sensory AMMsment Manuale. $4.28 

Communication Development in Young Chiklren with 
Deaf/Blindness: Literature Review. $8.00 
Functional Living Skills for Adoleeoents and Adults witfi Mild and 
Moderate Dtsabllltrea: Budoetino SNilla . NishlokL-Evans, V , Kfaus, 
0.. Fergu^n. C. & Fredericks, B. Teaching Research Publications. 
Monmouth. Oregon. 97381 * available In August 1990. 
Integrated educational service delivery models for ^verely 
handicapped children and/or youth materials: 
Implementation strategies for integration: An 

administrator's annual. $3.50 
A teacher's manual for developing effective 

integration t>etween students with severe 

handicaps and their peers. $7.50 
Communication placement assessment for children 

and students with severe handicaps. $3.00 
Communioation curriculum for children and students with 

severe handicaps. $22.50 
Signs of the time: Sign Language lessons for the 

Elementary grades. $4.50 
Resources for parents' questionnaire. $2.00 
Physical education for the severely handicapped: A systematic 
approach to a data based gymnasium . Dunn, J. M.. Morehouse, 
J W . & Fredericks. H. D, PROVED. Austin. Texas 78735. 1985. 
$1900 

Project Entrans: A Model for Transition of Preschool Children with 
Handicaps into Public School. Thomas» B.. Wilson, T.. Gulda. J., 
Manning. S. Teaching Research Publications, Monmouth. Oregon, 
97361, 1987 (2nd ed.) $10.00. 

The Teaching Research curriculum for moderately and severely 
handicapped: Gross and fine motor skills . Fredericks. H. D. and 
Staff of the Teaching Research Infant and Child Center. Diarfes C. 
Thomas. Publishers* 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue. Springfield, 
Illinois 62777. 1980. $26.25 

The Teaching Research curriculum for moderately and severely 
handicapped: Self^elp and cognitive skills . Fredericks. H. D. and 
Staff of the Teaching Research Infant and Child Center. Charles C. 
Thomas. Publishers. 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue. Springfield. 
Illinois 62717, 1980. $27.25 

Teaching expressive and receptive lanm ua ge to students with moderate 
and severe handicaps . Fredericks. H. D.. Makohon. L.. and the 
Staff of the Teaching Research infant and Child Center. PRO-ED, 
Austin. Texas. 1985. $28.00 

The Teaching Research cum'culum for handicapwd adolescente and 
adults: Personal hygiene . Fredericks. H. D.. Makohon. L. Bunte. 
C. Heyer. M.. Buckley. J.. Afr«ck. G.. & Samples. B. Teaching 
Research Publications, Monmouth. Oregon 97361. 1980. $10.00 
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The TaachinQ Ftesearch cufricuium for handlcaocwd adolesCTnts and 
adutts: Drasslng. ctothino care and selection. Fredericks, K D., 
Heyer, W., Makohon, L Bunse. C.. Buckley. J.. Trecker, N., Egan, 
I., Johnson-Dorn. N., Mllfer-Case. V. Fay. M, L.. Paeth. M. A., Alrlck. 
Q.. & Samples. B Teaching Ftesearch Publications. Monmouth. 
Oregon 97361, ldB3. $20.X 

The TeachlnQ Research curriculum for handicapped adolescents and 
adults; As^ssment procedures. Petersen, J., Trecker, N., Egan, 
I., Fredericks, H D., & Bunse, C. Teaching Research Publications. 
Monmouth, Oregon 97361, 1^. $10 00 

The Teaching Research curriculum for mildly and moderately 
handteaoped adolescents and adults: Taxonomy and assessment 
NIshloka-Evans, V., Hadden. C., Kraus, 0., Johnson, J., Fredericks. 
H.. & Toews. J. Teaching Research publications. Monmouth. 
Oegon. 1983. $10.00 

The TeachlnQ Ftos^arch curriculum for mildly and moderately 
handicapped adolescentsjmd adults: Telephone skills. NIshloka* 
Evans, Fredericks^ H.. Toews. J.. Hadden. C. Mrore. W.. and 
Dooley, M. Teaching Research Publications, Monmouth, Oregon. 
1984. $10,00 

Toilet training the handicapped child (4th ad.) . Fredericks. H D. and 
Staff of the Teaching Research infant and Child Center. Teaching 
Research Publications^ Monmouth, Oregon 97361, I98t. $4.75 

Transition for Persons with Deaf-Blindness and other Profound 
Handlcaj>8 . Fredericks. H. D., Covert. A. Teaching Research 
Publications, Monmouth, Oregon 97361, 1987. $10 00 

Vocational Training for Students with Severe Handicaps . H. D. Bud 
Fredericks and Staff of the Teaching Research Vocatfonat Training 
Model. Teaching Research Publications, Monmouth. Oregon 
97361. 1987 $13.00 

ftecommended Readino 

Friends . Edrington. M. Instructional Development Corp., P.O, Box 361. 
Monmouth. Oregon 97361.1979 $6.75 

To purchase the at>oye or to obtain further Information about tht 
publication, please contact the publisher fisted for each 
document. 
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